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THE TRANCE OF LOVE. 
From the Italian. 


Love in a drowsy mood one day 

Reclined with all his nymphs around him, 
His feather’d darts neglected lay, 

And faded were the flowers that crown’d him. 
Young Hope, with eyes of light, in vain 

Led smiling beauty to implore him, 
While Genius pour’d her sweetest strain, 

And Pleasure shook her roses o’er him. 


Atlength a stranger sought the grove, 

And fiery vengeance seem’d to guide him, 
He rudely tore the wreaths of Love, 

And broke the darts that lay beside him; 
The little god now wakeful grew, 

And angry at the bold endeavour, 
He rose and wove his wreaths anew, 

And strung his bow more firm than ever. 


When lo! th’ invader cried, ** Farewell, 

My skill, bright nymphs, this lesson teaches, 
While Love is sprightly, bind him well 

With songs, and siniles, and honey’d speeches; 
But should dull languor seize the god, 

Recall] me on my friendly mission, 
For know when Love begins to nod, 

His surest spur is Opposition.” 


Un- 


THE DISSEMELER. 

Every word, and every action of the Dissembler 
is an artifice by which he labours to conceal some in- 
tention. A man of this sort approaches his enemy 
with professions of friendship; he flatters those against 
whom he is secretly plotting mischief; and he condoles 
with them in the day of their calamity: to one who 
has defamed him, he proffers his forgiveness; he re- 
eeives contumely with patience; or he soothes with 
blandishments those who resent the injuries they have 
sustained from his villainy. 

The Dissembler, from mere habit, will evade any 
direct application that may be madeto him: Call 
upon me to-morrow,’’—says he, to one who seeks to 
converse with him on business that admits of no de 
lay. To elude inquiry, he will pretend that he has 
just returned from a journey—that he came home 
last evening—or, that he is too ill to attend to busi- 
ness. He never acknowledges that he has actually 


eommenced an undertaking; but professes to be still | 


deliberating upon the affair. He tells those who 
would borrow money of him, or who demanded the 
sum he has subscribed to a contrabution, that he has 
not taken a sixpense of late: —but when trade is dull 
he boasts:—feigns not to have attended to what he 
has heard; he pretends not to have observed what pas- 
sed before his eyes, and takes care to forget his pro- 
mises. He is fertile in evasions; now, he purposes 
to take an affair into consideration; now, he knows 
nothing of the business: he is amazed at what is told 
him; or it accords exactly with his opinion. He makes 
himself remarkable by frequent use of certain phrases, 
auch as—‘ Tam fain to doubt it;” “I don’t take your 
meaning; “I am verily surprised:” or if it suits his 


purpose, he will say—‘*I am not the man you take 
me for; no such thing has been said to me before;— 
what vou say is incredible:—Prithee find some one 
else to whom you may tell this tale: truly, I know 
not whether to think you or him the imposter.” 

But beware thou of one who employs these artful- 
ly woven phrases, which commonly serve to cloak the 
worst designs. A man in whose manners there is 
no simplicity, and whose every word seems to have 
been studied, is more to be shunned than a viper. 


IMIR. CANNING. 


We here present our subseribers with an accurate 
and well engraved likeness of the present prime 
minister of England. This gentleman is unques- 
tionably one of the most distinguished and highly 


gifted men of the age. Without rankor fortune, 
or family interest to reaommend him, he has, by the 
mere force of talent, arisen to the most elevated sta- 
tion in the government of his country, to which a sub- 
ject can aspire; and there is certainly no man of the 
present day to whose movements the eyes of the 
whole civilized world are directed with such intense 
interest. 

This individual, whom the force of genius has ren- 
dered so illustrious and powerful, is the offspring of 
one of those romantic marriages which sometimes 
take place in real life, and afford an air of credibility 
to the high-wrought descriptions of the tender pas- 
sion which abound in novels, and form the princi- 
pal charm of those fanciful and fascinating produc- 
tions. His father, George Canning, was the eldest 
son of Stratfrod Canning, Esq. of Garvagh, in the 
county of Derry. Ireland, a gentleman of indepen- 
dent fortune. George became enamoured of a young 
lady of the neighbourhood, of exquisite beauty and 
exalted virtue, but without fortune.. His father op- 
posed their union, and threatened to disinherit him 


|| if it took place. But George was too much in love 


to permit worldly considerations to separate him from 
the object of his affections. He married her, and 
was banished from his father’s roof, with an allow- 
ance of £150 a year. 

He hastened with his bride to London, where she 
had a brother in respectable business as @ wine mer- 
chant. The young couple determining to live fru- 
gally and independently on their small income, hired 
a house at Paddington, in the outskirts of the city, 


while the husband with the view of eventually bet- 


tering his circumstances, commenced the study of 
the law, and entered himself in the Midd'e Temple. 
He died, however, very shortly after the birth of his 
only child, the subject of this notice, in April 1771. 
Over his grave in Mary-le-bone burying ground, his 
affectionate widow placed a tomb with the following 
inscription composed by herself: 


«¢‘ Thy virtue and my wo, no words can tell, 
Therefore a little while my George farewell; 

For faith and love like ours, Heaven has in store, 
Its last best gift—to meet and part no more.” 


The small income of the deceased, was now lost 
to the widow, but she with her infant son found a 
comfortable home in the house of her brother, the 
wine merchant. Here, with unremitting maternal 
assiduity, she devoted herself to the education of her 
son for the first eleven years of his life, when, at the 
instance and expense of his uncle, he was sent to 
Eaton school. In 1788 he was removed to Oxford 
University, where he was entered at Christ Church 
College. He there very soon distinguished himself, 
by the excellence of his compositions both in prose 
and verse; and formed an intimacy with several young 
men of rank, among whom was Mr. Jenkinson, the 
present lord Liverpool. Having graduated, he left 
the University, and entered himself at the Temple, 
in order to study the law. Being desirous of acquir- 
ing a facility in public speaking, he joined a debating 
society, and by his assiduity there, acquired that ea- 
sy and fluent eloquence of both expression and man- 
ner, for which he is now so highly distinguished, and 
which has contributed, perhaps, more than any other 
circumstance to raise him to his present exalted sit- 
uation. 


THE BURIAL. 

There was joy on earth—the twittering swallow, 
as it darted along in sunshiné and shade, heeded not 
the bitter wailings of affliction and distress—the wild 
bird in its noiseless flight, softly silent as falls the 
snow-flake, seemed unmindful of wo, as it flashed its 
wing across the vision, like a thought of a dream 
during the hushed hours of midnight, and vanished 
as suddenly. To me the sight of their joyous felicity 
brought no gladness—the sounds of their mirth fell 
cold upon the heart—it seemed but bitter mockery; 
and spoke of days departed. The bright and laugh- 
ing, skies seemed insensible that they were smiling 
over ruin and decay; that one of hope’s fairest, sweet- 
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——— 


esr flowers, had drooped and died; and that now— 


even now—was to be Jaid in the earth’s cold bosom. | 


I had seen the child in its guileless beauty, when 
it was_a thing all glowing with health, innocence and 
joy—I had seen it folded in the arms of her that bore 
jt, in all the overwhelming fondness of a mother’s 
love. But now her first-born blessing—her first, 
last, and only one, slept—not on the soft bosom of a 
mother’s tenderness—but with the quiet dead! 
Death, death! how lovely canst thou be! Though 
pale and lifeless, it wore a smile passionless and pure 
ag the cherub of immortality—it had nothing of the 
eorpse about it, but its whiteness—nothing of the 
grave—but its stillness. So beautiful it seemed 
like the sportive lamb, decked with a flowery gar- 
Jand for the sacrifice. I could fain have lain down 
by her side in the cold bosom of our common mother, 
in the dark and silent valley. 

Thou weepest, childless mother—ah! well thou 
mayest—the Son of God wept at the tomb of his 
friend—and thou mournest thy first-born. Hard is 
it for thee to lay thy loved one low in the damp 
earth—beneath the cold clods of the valley—hard is 
it to reflect that this, thy child of peerless beauty, 
will never more raise its rosy lips to thine, in all the 
fondness of childhood’s warm affection. Ah! these 
are recollections that weigh upon the soul, even to 
overpowering. Memory tells thee thou art deso- 
late—it tells, too, of playful smiles—of a thousand 
soft and winning ways that twine around the mo- 
ther’s bosom—it tells of the sweet wild throbbings 
of unspeakable bliss, that were thine when softly 
soothing it to slumber and repose. Now, the foliage 

-of the cypress will be its shelter; and the narrow 
house its abiding place—the nursery will no more 
resound with its gladsome mirth—the cradle in 
which it had so often reposed in quiet is now deso- 
Jate. Thou weepest, childless mother. 

The last look. The time iscome when she may 
gaze once more upon her sleeping boy, ere the pall 
is settled upon his lifeless brow. Oh! the bitter ago- 
ny of that moment—one long burning kiss upon his 
marble forehead, and he is shut from her view. In 


the fulness of her grief she says, 


No more, my baby, shalt thou lie 

With drowsy smile, and half shut eye— 
Pillowed upon thy mother’s breast, 
Serenely sinking into rest. 

For God hath laid thee down to sleep, 
Like a pure pearl beneath the deep! 


Look abroad, fond mother, upon the ways of sin- 
ful men, and repine no more that God hath made thy 
child an angelin the regions of bliss. Now his 
song mingles with the thanksgiving of the blest!— 
sanctified, safe, and secure from the stormy blasts of 


iniquity, with him who is from everlasting! 
* * * 


The long train of weeping friends gathered round 
afresh dug grave. The coffin was lowered into its 
final resting-place, in the vale of solitude and silence 
—the spirit of him who was so lovely here had, long 
ere this, crossed the dark waters—and is safely 
Janded upon the flowery coast of a world of fadeless 
bloom! T. 


ORIGINAL TALES. 


[Por the Philadelphia Album. } 


THE CONSPIRATORS. 
ATALE OF 1790. 
Scarcely eighteen months had elapsed since the 
adoption of the federal constitution; the country had 


begun to enjoy that repose which the misguided 
zeal of political opposition had long prevented, near- 


ly as successfully as had the war itself, when a new ! 


and unexpected cause of alarm, inexplicable from 
the mystery in which it was enveloped, yet assuming 
a degree of certainty which seemed to leave no room 
to doubt, filled the nation with the most alarming 
fears of some dreadful evil hanging over it, and ex- 
cited al] the energies of the general government to 


‘avert the threatened danger, and guard against this 


new cause of terror, from whatever quarter danger 
might come. Still there was a vagueness in the 
report which, in less suspicious times, would ‘have 
left no permanent impression on the public mind; 
and it might, perhaps, have passed away unheeded, 
had it not been by some means discovered that even 
the higher branches of the government had some 
confidence in the vague rumors which agitated the 
whole country. Toa people jealous of their newly 
acquired independence; proud of their successful 
struggle with the mother country, in the late sangui- 
nary contest, and determined to support the forms 
of government to which they adhered, the cry of 
treason had an effect little less than electrical, and 
men who had fought together in the same field, and 
for the same cause, now eyed each other with suspi- 
cious looks, uncertain whether they glanced upon a 
friend and brother, or on an enemy and traitor. 


It was said in substance that a society, the found- 
ers of which were men high in rank, and influential 
from their wealth and talents, had been formed, and 
bound together by the most strange and mysterious 
ties, for the political purpose of affecting a change of 
government, from a Democracy toa Monarchy. The 
principles upon which this association acted seemed 
undefinable, and such as to bafile all attempts at de- 
tection. Many marvellous tales were afloat, but 
they were, in general, so incredible, that little doubt 
was felt but what they existed more in the brain of 
the narrator, than in reality. In short, taken all to- 
gether, this agitating rumor had, to a mere looker- 
on, more the appearance of a romantic illusion—the 
frightful imagery ofa troubled dream, than any thing 
upon which sober reason could act, gr. sober judg- 
ment form an estimate; and nearly all] were at a loss 
to conjecture the probable mixture of truth and fic- 
tion which blended in the various accounts, and form- 
ed the common topic of conversation. Many indeed 
affected to treat the report as entirely visionary, 
without the slightest foundation to support it. Oth- 
ers as a chevauxdefrise of the government, by which 
some grand political object was to be effected, the 
substance of which was carefully concealed from the 
people. They spoke of the Rosicrusians, a society 
which was reputed to have flourished in Germany in 
the fourteenth century, and ridiculed the idea of a 
secret and dangerous association as absurd; they 
pronounced it as impossible to find a man who be- 
longed to the American Revolutionary Society, as 
did the the philosopher Descartes to find one of the 
order of La confrasie de la Rose—croiz. One thing 
however was certain, though not generally known: 
several distinguished individuals had mysteriously 
disappeared within the last three months, and no- 
thing was known.of them by the public, nor could 
any account be obtained of them from their friends. 
Consternation and horror prevailed in many family 
circles, who seemed to be aware that some dreadful 
calamity had overtaken them; but they knew not the 
hand that had inflicted the injury, and knew not how 
to avert, should such be intended, a repetition ofthe 
outrage. Yet, from some cause unknown and inex- 
plicable, the sufferers themselves, as well as the 
public, ascribed the sudden disappearance of the in- 
dividuals alluded to, to the secret influence of the 


much dreaded and much talked of association; meres 


it was said, in the pursuit of its political purposes, 
sacrificed all who were supposed to know any thing 
of its organization, and were inimical to its objects; 
or, who were indiscreet enough to give the slightest 
whisper confirmatory of the vague rumor which con- 
tinued to agitate the public mind. 


There was, however, one man, who, unconnected 
with the association, knew that such a society did 
exist—knew its real object, and partially knew the 
danger to himself of being the depository of so dan- 
gerous a secret, though his prudence had go far pro-, 
tected him from the fate which vengeance had in- 
flicted upon some of his warmest friends and ablest 
advisers. Numerous agents of high standing, in the 
confidence of the supreme executive, had been com- 
missioned to discover the objects of the society, and 
ascertain the names of the individuals who composed 
it. Asregarded the objects of the society, they 
were, or thought they were, successful;—but they 
had not been able to discover a single individual] up- 
on whom they could fix the guilt of being a member 
of the society. One of these agents, who was about 
taking his leave of the executive, concluded his ob- 
servations by saying—‘‘ If I perish, as several have 
done before me, in my attempts to unravel the mys- 
tery which surrounds this dangerous body of trai- 
tors, allow me again to recommend to your Excel- 
lency to call to your assistance the man of whom I 
have before spoken. If it be in the power of a human 
being to ferret out this dark conspiracy, he is the 
man. Should he fail, I tremble for my country, and 
fear the government must go down.” 


His advice was not lost upon the person to whom 
it was addressed, but he seriously disliked admitting 
to his confidence a man, in whose moral principles 
he could not confide, whatever he might think of his 
talents. But this uncertainty passed away, when, 
ina few days, he became satisfied he should no more 
see the trusty friend, whose advice he now felt him- 
self compelled to follow. This gentleman had been 
found in a deep wood, with his head entirely severed 


of his friends that he had fallen a victim to the cupi- 


|dity of some desperate highwayman, his employer 


felt too well assured that to another cause his unfor- 
tunate friend had become a sacrifice. Deep, indeed, 
was the sorrow of the illustrious personage, whose 
high destiny had called him to preside over the lib- 
erties of his native country, when he felt convinced 
that his native soil harboured in her bosom native- 
born traitors, who, leagued with foreign emmissa- 
ries, were too powerful to be crushed by open force, 
and too wily to be easily reached by secret agents. 
Yet, that they must be so detected, he felt satisfied, 
if he saved his country from the horrors of a civil 
war, and duty required that he should summon to his 
aid the dangerous, though highly gifted, being, to 
whom his thoughts reverted. 

In less than a week from the time his Excellency 
had formed the determination to ask the assistance 
of the only man who, he found, could assist him suc- 
cessfully, the stranger was announced, and shown 
into the private study of the President, who receiv- 
ed, with a slight inclination, the graceful bow of his 
polished visitor. The stranger was of diminutive 


nified figure to whom he paid his compliments; and 
one would almost have been tempted to doubt the 


from the first man in the Union.- But when you 
looked him in the face, and saw the fine expression 


his eye, and listened to a voice which was the very 


from his body; and though it was thought by some . 


stature, which illy contrasted with the tall and dig- - 


genius of the being who now received an audience 


of his countenance—when you met the lightning of | 
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soul of eloquence, you forgot the slight form that 
stood before you, and no longer wondered that he 
was spoken of as capable of achieving all that a hu- 
man being could achieve by the force of superior 
genius. 

Men, in general, seem gifted with some one ex- 
cellenee in particular; whilst, in other particulars, 
thousands may be found to surpass them. Not so 
with this man: he excelled in every thing; he had 
proven himselfa statesman and warrior; he was known 
as the polished gentleman and polite scholar; and be- 
ing the inheritor of a princely fortune, had had some 
advantages far superior to the man in whose pres- 
ence he stood. Yet, with all these advantages, he 
never could keep (owing, perhaps, to the peculiar 
texture of his mind) the rank to which he seemed 
intended by nature. He dreamed of glittering crowns 
and kingly power; of gorgeous palaces and splendid 
retinues; himself the leader of armies, and the foun- 
tain of honour, he failed and sunk from the rank he 
did obtain, into comparative obscurity. And though 
he this time promised, and performed his promise, 


to save his country, yet it was more from a spirit of 


opposition to those who had dared to act for them- 
selves, without making him the centre of their sys- 
tem of treason, than from any correct principles he 
himself possessed, or any wish to preserve the sim- 
ple forms of a republican government. Added to all 
these advantages of rank, education, talents and for- 
tune, he possessed a most wonderful versatility of 
character—a versatility calculated to excite aston- 
ishment in all those who knew him. In his true cha- 
racter he possessed the most bland and polished man- 
ners, with a talent for persuasion almost irresistible; 
but he could, when necessary, assume the manners 
ofa clown; and this character seemed so natural, 
that no man, who was astranger to him, could doubt 
for a moment that he saw a simple child of nature, 
whose knowledge extended no further than to the 
drudgeries of the farm, and the duties of the stable. 
If you met him again, perhaps you found him trans- 
formed into a legitimate son of Neptune, with all the 
frank open-heartedness of that class of beings, en- 
joying his can and his lass, communicative in the ex- 
treme, generous to prodigality, and staggering un- 
der the load of the deep potations he had made with 
his brother tars. But this, like every other disguise, 
was all a fiction; a moment changedthe drunken sgai- 
lor into whatever he wished to be, and though thou- 
sands would think they had seen him inebriated, 
he had never, at that time, been really so, in the 
whole course of his life. He presided, with equal 
skill, over the most dignified and the most worthless 
bodies, and seemed equally formed to controul a mob, 
or an enlightened and deliberate assembly. Among 
bacchanalians, courtesans and gamblers he was an 
universal favourite; and through his overwhelming 
influence, possessed a power paramount to the law 
itself, in enforcing his mandates, however disposed 
they might be, or however arbitrary his followers 
might think them. He was known (or they thought 
they knew him) to thousands who believed them- 
selves perfeetly intimate with him, and yet they had 
never once seen him in his true character; or, if, 
perchance, they had, they never suspected their boon 
companion and the high and dignified officer one 
and the same person. He was courted and caress- 
ed by all classes, sects and parties, and contrived, 
amidst all his disguise and all his changes of princi- 
ple and character, to remain unsuspected. In hort, 
he was a perfect Proteus, who, with more than a 
magician’s skill and promptitude, subdued the will 
to perfect passiveness, and obtained the secrets of 
every person whom it might be his interests to gain 
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over to his purposes: one who re any Panne 
or any character that he thought necessary, without 
the least dread of detection, and with a perfect con- 
fidence of complete success in whatever he under- 


took, if it depended upon will or stratagem. 
(To be Continued.) 


THE DIFFICULT LOVER. 
A SKETCH. 


Je ne connais rien d’aussie faux que ceux qui s’imaginent 
etre sages: la plupart sont comme les enfans ils brisent leur| 
joujoux pour s’instruire de ce qu’ils renferment. 

(Madame de Beauharnais. 


May [ trouble you toinform me what gentleman 
that is yonder; he is about forty years of age, an ele- 
gant appearance, good figure, well dressed, and I 
meet him every where? He is always alone: whe- 
ther at the play, inthe park, at Vauxhall, in the 
streets, I never yet saw any body walking with him. 
He looks about with an anxious and scrutinizing 
eye at every one who passes; he does not seem to be 
uncomfortable or dissatisfied with himself, and yet 
he never smiles. Who is;jhe? Do pray tell me, and 
what is he logking for? 

‘‘ That,” replied the friend of whom I made these 
somewhat rapid inquiries, “is the modern Diogenes; 
not that, like the Diogenes of old, he is looking for 
man; on the contrary, a woman is the objeet of his 
search, and his eyes serve him for a lantern. He is 
rich, good-looking, of agreeable manners and excel- 
lent understanding; and yet, for these twenty years, 
he has been‘in search of a wife, and hitherto in vain. 
The reason is, that he has created a chimera, and 
afterwards sect himself to the pursuit of it. I will tell 
you his history, and you shall judge whether he is 
not one of the most singular men ya ever met with. 

‘¢ When he was twenty years Did, he fell in love 
with a young lady very well educated, of a good fa- 
mily, and possessing a thousand excellent qualities. 
He paid his addresses to her; was most assiduous in 
his attentions; asked her parent’s consent, and ob- 
tained it. Every thing was arranged, when one 
evening he happened to be at a ball with his intend- 
ed wife. It was then very much the rage to dance 
the gavotte. Diogenescould not perform the gavotte, 
but his intended did so admirably. A very agreea- 
ble young man asked her to danee with him; she 
did so, and acquitted herself to the admiration of 
every body present. On the following day our friend 
asked her how she had passed the night; she confes- 
sed, among other things, that she had dreamt of her 
partner in the gavotte. Diogenes got up, wished her 
a good morning, broke off his marriage, and never 
saw her again. 

“A short time afterwards he was smitten by a 


tremely beautiful, and not less virtuous. He succeed- 
ed in making her love him also, as he might do with 
most women; and every day their mutual affection 
seemed to inerease. When the marriage was near 
at hand he questioned her about the state of her 
heart. “Did you ever love any one before me?” 
he was asking her ineessantly. 

“Never,” she replied, ** you are the first person 
that ever possessed my heart. Yet, I should tell you 
that when I was only thirteen years old, I was very 
fond of my cousin, and used to cal] him my little hus- 
band.” This was enough for Diogenes; and again 
he was off. 

‘Some years elapsed without his making anether 
attempt, and then he was fascinated by a lady whose 
beauty and wit might have induced any man to 


young lady who had no fortune, but who was ex-| 


yosein fixed, when coming to visit her one day unex- 


pectedly, he be'found her taking a pineh of snuff. He 
quitted her abruptly, and went abroad. He soon re- 
turned, and the first thing he did was to fall in love 
with a simple milliner, young, pretty, and perfeetly 
inexperienced. He would have put up with the 
want of a family and fortune, but one day he found 
her telling her fortune with cards. He quitved her 
at once, swearing he mould never unite himself to a 
woman who practised such superstitions. 

‘Since then I cannot tell you how many engage- 
ments he has made and broken. One lady was pret- 
ty, but a coquette, another was not a coquette, but 
she had not grace enough; one was affectionate, but 
jealous; another gentle, but without sense; one had 
wit, but too much conceit; another made verses, OF 
was too fond of dancing, or of laughing, or was too 
prudish, or too volatile, or too reserved. In short, 
‘Diogenes has had a thousand passionate engage- 
ments, none of which have lasted more than eight 
days. Easily caught, and as easily loosened again, 
he seeks every where the imaginary excellence on 
which he has set his heart. It isin vain that his 
friends tell him a woman might make an excellent 
wife, and yet have a little superstition; that a lady is 
not less fair for having taken one pineh of snuff; that 
she may love her husband, and yet dream of her 
partner; and that a heart may be perfectly free, al- 
though its owner may have called a cousin her little 
husband. But his hair is turning gray, and each 
year it will become difficult to please the charming 
sex which he wishes to find perfect; and which is 
yet so delightful that a man of sense might easily 
pardon some slight defects for the innumerable good 


qualities they possess.” NICHOLAS. 


Beauty, like nature’s fairest flowers, blooms to be 
gazed at and admired by the passing multitude. The 
beautiful woman seldom, if ever, finds happiness 
either in the company of flatterers or untalented ad- 
mirers. The one robs her of her natural gifte—mak- 
ing her forget the feelings of humanity, esteem and 
sincere love—to build her hopes of happiness on the 
bloom of her check; the other makes her ridiculous 
by over-rating her acquirements, because she is a 
beautiful woman. The man of talents spurns the 
idea of stratagem, to obtain the affections of the wo- 
man he may love—he will not sacrifice his feelings 
or his good sense to the degrading resort of hypoc- 
ricy—but will at once avow his Jove, with all the ar- 
dour of his noble mind without shading his confession 
with the colours of affectation. 


Twilight.—The sun had already sunk behind the 
mountains, whose undulating forms were thrown in- 
to dark shadows against the crimson sky. The thin 
crescent of the new moon floated over the western 
hills, whose deep woods glowed with the rosy glories 
of twilight. Over the peak of a purple mountain glit- 
tered the solitary star of evening. The voice of the 
birds. was stilled; the breeze, which had refreshed 
them during the day, died away, as if its office were 
now completed; and none of the dark sounds and 
sights of night yet dared to triumph over the death 
of day. What heart has not acknowledged the in- 
fluence of the hour—the sweet and soothing hour of 
twilight! when we think of those we love, only to re- 
gret that we have not loved more dearly—when we 
remember our enemies only to forgive them! 


Vanity. —O vanity! thou constant deceiver, how 
do all thy efforts to exalt serve but to sink us! Thy 
false colorings, like thoseemployed to heighten b2at- 


overlook some slight faults. The wedding day hd 


ty, only seem to mend that bloom which they ¢on- 
tribute to destroy. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album. To see, und hear, and breathe the evidence bour, so large a fortune for one of his daughters} | VE pasa Bld 
REFLECTIONS Of God's deep wisdom in the natural world. But, hundreds of thousands of times have the y 


; The Summary of passing events will furnish 
honest and deserving went supperless to bed, a faithful record of foreign and domestic news, 


that this fortune might be accumulated; and yet) 7 iterary notices, Bank-note Table, Prices Cur- 


the late king of Saxony was among the best of} rent, Arrivals and Clearances, Advertisements, 
the big leeches which Providence permits to fat-| &c. &c.—In short, every species of amusement 


It is to linger on the magic face 

Of human beauty, and from light and shade 
Alike to draw a lesson; ’tis to love 

The cadences of voices that are tuned 


Over the Grave of an Unknown. 


Here lie the relics of some stranger One, — 
Who rests afar from his own native plain; 


His grave’s been warm’d by many a summer’s 
sun, 
Bedew’d full oft by spring’s refreshing rain. 
But yet has not appear’d a mourning train, 
No flowers have sprung upon this silent 
mound, 
No tears have fall’n to damp this spot again, 
No vigils made it consecrated ground; 
man has often strode, unfeelingly around: 


There may have been—may be—who would 
have knelt, 
And with the beating, agonized, breast, 
Whilst bending o’er his narrow bed, have felt 
That such would be their final place of rest; 
That he who gave to life the only zest, 
Whose smiles would light the summer’s blush- 
ing morn, 
Whose faith had had all sublunary test, 
W as from fond arms irrevocably torn— 
Forbid this earthly sphere with honour to 
adorn. 


Perhaps a wife may watch the foaming sea, 
Longing to view the distant spot of whites 
Which, when ’tis near—her breast tumultuous- 


How oft has she, amid the frown of night, 
Gaz’d on some sdil far off upon the bay— 
How oft when near, her watching to 1equite, 
The kelmsman steers the bark another way, 
While she, o’ercome with woe, sinks down in 
sad dismay. 


No husband comes to wipe away her tears, 


No more his voice sha]l cheer that drooping 
breast; 
But the perspective wild and dark appears, 
While gloomy horrors chase away her rest. 
Here then we see of purity the test; 
Here then—but | must quit so dark a thing, 
For my own peace it surely will be best— 
Such thoughts will e’en some woeful image 


bring,— ties. The water is at present uncommonly highy+ moted by using newspapers as the mediums 
And then around my heart a pensiveness will; which occasions the fall to appear at much! religious argumentation. They are devo- hi d Union Li Soci had Fr ' “J 
cling. d ve th ted to other purposes, which, in consequence, | Vnion 
greater advantage than usual: and we therefore P a J ee duene*s | title, which, according to our notion isnotex- | 
Philadelphia, 1827. CIREX. | recommend to those who reside in the vicinity,| MUuSt be neglected, if such discussions are en- eremnely dees something of a very superior ia 
and who wish to visit them, to avail themselves| ‘ered into. Declining an article sent for pub- nature might ned expected; for if this sieve 4 
[From the New Haven Journal. | of this opportunity of seeing these falls in their lication, Mr. Miner remarks:— . is to be the focus cand which all the g 
Atthe close ofthe Senior examination in Yale atest beaut In relation to the respectable society treat- : nto 
onda sng gre ' y- ed of in that essay, we have to observe two/| beams of western Literature are to concentrate, 
College, on Wednesday last, a Farewell Address Niagara Falls.—It is stated that a brig of| things—that there is so much of virtue, pros-| the world will no doubt be dazzled by its re- ee 
was delivered by Mr. T. T. Merwin, of this ci-| 390 tons has been purchased by the Hotel keep- | Perity and happiness—so much of benevolence, a 


ty, before a large audience in the College Cha- 
pel, comprising the faculty and students of the 
institution, and numerous citizens of the town. 
Mr. N. P. Willis, of Boston, also pronounced a 
Poem on the same occasion, with good effect, 
of which the following is an extract: 


So lives the soul of man. It is the thirst 
Of his immortal nature, and he rends 

The rock for secret fountains, and pursues 
The path of thejillimitable wind 

For mysteries—and this is human pride. 
There is a gentler element—and man 


Its secret and its evidence are writ 

In the broad book of nature. ‘Tis to have 

Attentive and believing faculties; 

To go abroad rejoicing in the joy 

Ot beautifuland well created things; 

To love the voice of waters, and the sheen 

Of silver fountains leaping to the sea; 

To thrill with the rich melody of birds 

Living their life of music; to be glad 

In the gay sunshine, reverent in the storm; 

To see a beauty in the stirring leaf, 

And find calm thoughts beneath the whispering 
tree; 


| quite a curiosity, and with the tree and snakes 


By purity and majesty of thought; 

To dwell on woman’s beauty like a star, 
Whose purity and distance make it fair; 

And in the gush of music to be still, 

And feel that it has purified the heart. 

It is to Jove all virtue for itself, 

All nature for its breathing evidence; 

And when the eye hath seen and when the ear 
Hath drank the beautiful harmony of the world, 
It is to humble the imperfect mind 

And lean the broken spirit upon God. 


FASHION’S MIRROR. 


Hall, we perceive, from the numerous visitors 
is exciting considerable interést. There is, in 
addition to the tree, a large collection of Rat- 
tle Snakes, and the Condor, an enormous bird 
lately brought from South America, and pur- 
chased for the handsome sum of $1100. Itis 


forms an exhibition of singular novelty. 
Trenton Falls.—The number of visitors to 
these interesting falls, during the present sea- 


Niagara tour, without spending a day or two in 
making a jaunt to Trenton, and viewing the 
beauties which it presents to the admirer of ro- 
mantic scenery. We were there on Saturday, 
and were surprised as well as pleased to find 
the large establishment of our old friend Sher- 
man completely overrun with fashionabless— 
Bolivars, and top-nots, and beau-knots, and 
flounces, and shoulders of mutton of white 
gauze and black gauze, (we beg pardop of the 
ladies for not knowing their French names,) be- 
sides a variety of et ceteras, which we have 
not time to enumerate, were seen moving in all 
directions. In the cousse of the day, we count- 
ed nine post-coaches, several hacks, and a large 
number of gigs, going or returning with par- 


ers at Niagara Falls, for the purpose of gratify- 
ing the curiosity of their patrons, and the nume- 
rous visitors which assemble at that place. She 
isto be decorated in a splendid manner, with 
all her canvas spread, and piloted by a French- 
man into the rapids above the Horse Shoe. We 
learn frum an article in the York, U.C. Gazette, 
that she is to proceed on her voyage the latter 
week in September, and must appear, when 
ploughing through the foaming rapids and des- 
cending the stuperdous cataract, as magnificent 
a spectacle asever man beheld. The pilot is 


until June next, the editor thinks thousands 
would flock from Europe to witness it; and if 
they should, we have no doubt they would find 
as great a hoax played off upon them as ever 
was practised upon their credulity in the metro- 
polis of London. 

A snug fortune.—A German paper says, that 
the late king of Saxony has left to the princess 
Augusta, his only unmarried daughter, a fortune 
of eighteen millions of dollars, (three millions 


of pounds sterling,) from his own private for- 
tune. Whata very industrious man the king 


The Big Black Walnut Tree, at the Masonic! = 


ten upon the sweat and blood of mankind? 
Abduction of Miss Turner.—This has be- 
come a subject of so much interest, that even 
the Magazines treat upon it largely. Blackwood 
for May contains an article of several pages on 
the nature af the case. We presume our read- 
ers are aware that the divorce bill passed the 
House of Lords, and that Miss Turner was to 
be married to a gentleman of the county in 
which her father resides. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 1, 1827. 


We feel much pleasure in inviting the atten- 
tion of our readers to the following prospectus, 
being convinced from the talent which we know 
to be engaged in the undertaking, that it will 


publication is much wanted; and we believe 
that a more favourable opportunity than the 
present could not have beeu selected for its 
commencement. We are particularly pleased 
with the avowed determination of the editors 
to close their columns against the religious 
disputes and controversies of the day. Nothing 
could be more judicious. In fact, we know of 
no terms which would be too severe in repre- 
hending the officious interference of the press 
in matters over which it should have no con- 
troul. 

| On this point, we entirely agree with the 
able editor of the Village Record, who con- 
demns discussions of this nature, from a con- 
-viction that the public good would not be pro- 


philanthropy and public spirit among them, we 
could not see any division---any interruption 
in the harmony which has so long existed, 
without the sincerest regret: but they are ful- 
ly competent to anenee their own concerns, in 
religious matters, either of doctrine or disci- 
pline, without our interference. 


PROSPECTUS FOR PUBLISHING THE 
FRANELIN HERALD, 


SATURDAY EVENING JOURNAL, 
Of Agriculture, Literature and News. 


demand for a gooc weekly Newspaper. In the 
hope of making the Franklin Herald a satis- 
factory answer to this demand, we respectfully 
offer it to the patronage of the public. From 
the liberal arrangements made to secure the 
best talents, and from our own experience in 
publishing, we indulge a confidence that the re- 
sult of our labours will fulfil our expectations. 

To render its Agricultural department use- 
ful, we have ample resources of unquestionable 
authority. 

The Literary Department will number among 
its contributors, some of the ablest writers known 
to the public. It will be enriched with choice 
selections from foreign and native standard 


must have been, to have earned, by honest la- 


‘ 


riodicals; in all of which, particular attention | 


and information that will have a tendency to 
render the Herald what it is designed to be—in 
every respect, an useful, entertaining, and com- 
plete Fumily Newspaper, for Saturday Even- 
meg. 
Party politics and religious controversies 
shall have no admission. 
TERMS. 


The Franklin Herald will be printed on as 
imperial sheet, (equal to the daily papers,) at $7 
per annum, payable in three months. 

Address—THOMAS H. STOCKTON & Co. 
No. 53, Market-street, Philadelphia. 


More New Publications.—We have received 


23 | a number of “ The Spirit of the Old Dominion,” 
anda number of “The Literary Focus,” two 


periodicals which have recently commenced 
their career in the reading world, and of which 
we, after the fashion of the times, feel called 
upon to express a brief opinion. The first ise 
monthly work got up ina very good style at 
Richmond, under the editorial management of 
Stephen T. Mitchel, Esq. Judging from the 
contents of the number before us, which is the 
third of its existence, The Spirit of the Old Do- 


ly tian fulfil the expectations of those who are anxious | minion posseses considerable merit. It con. 
_| Son, IS much grealer than it has been in any) to see a weekly newspaper of real utility and | tains three or four articles in the form of tales, 
| but: with wiki de former year. Few persons now pass here on the respectability established in this city. Such a| which are much better conducted, and possess 


greater degree of incident and variety than 
most of this description of compositions at the 
present day. These articles are connected to- 
gether under the head of The Visionary, and 
if each number of the work is supported as well 
throughout in its contents as this; we have no 
doubt buta short time will be sufficient to se 
cure ita respectable patronage. There is a 
wood cut accompanying this number, illustra- 
tive of a scene described in a sketch headed 
The Foolscap, which although not exceedingly 
remarkable for the mastérly manner of its exe- 
cution, gives a very correct idea of an every 
day scene at school. 

The Literary Focus, is a weekly miscellany 


splendent light. But to be serious—No. 2 of the 
Literary Focus contains sixteen duodecimo 
pages of quite respectable matter, and barring 
some slight imperfections of judgment in the se- 
lections, bids fair to prove an acquisition to 
this species of literature. 


Literary Prizes.—The publishers of the Bos- 
ton Spectator and Ladies’ Album, with a view 
to render their publication of increased useful- 
ness and amusement, have offered the following 
premiums: 


5 Bw Office, back of No. 53, Market Street, For the best Moral Tale, $10 

May breathe it with a calm unruffled soul, preparing a balloon, in which he will ascend PHILADELPHIA. For the best Poem of not less than forty nor 
| And drink its living waters till his heart from off the deck upon the brig’s entering the| it hasbeen repeatedly observed, in this city,|__ ore than one hundred lines $10 
v ls pure, and this is human happiness. head of the rapids. Were the voyage postponed | that their still exists a positive and ungratified For the best Essay, $10 


The articles to be sent in (post paid) and in- 


serted in the Spectator previous to the close of 
the present volume. 


From an Albany paper we copy the following 
TRIAL OF STRANG AND MRS. WHIPPLE. 

Joseph Ortan, alias Jesse Strang, was ar- 
raigned at the bar, and the indictment charging 
him in the usual farms with the murder of Mr. 
Whipple, read by the district attorney, to which 
he pleaded “not guilty.” 

Strang is a small man, with nothing particu- 


pe-{ larly striking in his looks. His face is rathe 


sharp and prominent, with dark brow, ha; 
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deserted wife, are also here. Strang, the father, 
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blue eyes, and apparently a high forehead, 
though covered with hair down to his very eye- 
brows. From his general appearance, one would 
suppose that his disposition was rather amiable 
than otherwise. His age is probably 28 or 30— 
but of all these things we shall soon be inform- 
ed, as his biographers are already at work, and 
I observed at least half a dozen reporters in the 
court. During the whole time he was in court, 
however, with a momentary exception, which 
will be noticed hereafter, he did not manifest a 
single emotion, or any other feeling than thatof 
indifference. Sometimes he leaned his face 
partly upon a handkerchief in his hand, but 
generally he looked about with more ease and 
unconcern than many of the spectators. 

Mrs. Elsie D. Whipple was next arraigned.— 
She was introduced into the court room from 
the inner door leading into the state library, and 
the anxiety of the multitude to obtain a sight of 
her wae very great of course. She was in deep 
mourning, however, and her veils were so thick, 
that not a glimpse of her countenance could be 
seen. Her furm is light and graceful, and a 
gentle tremor ran over her as she entered the 
bar, supported by an officer. The indictment, 
charging her with being accestory to the murder 
of her late husband, before the act, was iead, 
to which she pleaded “not guilty,” and was 
immediately conducted out of the court. She 
was not placed within the criffinal box, but sat 
immediately in front of Strang. She appeared 
to weep, but did not sob aloud; and there was a 
moment while the prosecutor was reading the; 
indictment, that Strang’s countenance indicated 
considerable feeling, and some conflicting emo- 
tions. 

The court now demanded of Strang whether 
he was ready for his trial, but tis counsel, T. J. 
Oakley, Esq. replied that he should not be ready 
before to-morrow morning. His trial will prob- 
ably be a short one, but that of Mrs. Whipple 
will be long, intricate and deeply interesting.— 
A list of about fifiy witnesses were called over 
for those trials, and as Messrs. Abraham Van 
Vechten and Williams are the counsel for Mrs. 
W., a powerful attempt will be made to procure 
her acquittal. Mr. Foot is associated with Mr. 
Livingston, the district attorney, and both sides 
of the case will therefore be conducted with in- 
genuity and ability. 

The unfortunate father of Strang is here, ma- 
king what efforts he can for his guilty son, and 
several others of his relatives, or those of his 


is a very recpectable and wealthy farmer, resi- 
ding in Dutchess county. 

The trial of Strang wasconcluded on Thurs- 
day, when the jury, after an absence of a few 
minutes, returned with a verdict of Guilty. 

The trial of Mrs. Whipple, asan accomplice 
in the murder of her husband, commenced 
on Monday Morning at 10 o'clock. 


DOMESTIC SUMMARY. 


The Greek Fund is gradually increasing, and 
is at present upwards of twenty-four thousand 
dollars. 

In the United States Gazette, of Friday last, 
a correspondent states thatan engraving, which 
was recently published in a weekly paper 
m this city, purporting to be the residence 
of Mr. Rapp, is a most complete and bare- 
faced imposition. .The print in question is 
merely acopy from an English engraving of 
Beach Hill Enfield Chase, England, the resi- 
dence of the late Francis Russell, Esq. 


_ Messrs. Panish and Dick have constructed a 
boat, for the purpose of plying on the Schuylkill 
canal between this city and Easton. It will be 
propelled by steam, but is constructed on a new 
plan, the paddles or wheels being at the stern. 


An examination took place on the 26th May, 
of the students at Mount Airy Seminary, which 


eventuated in the most creditable compliments 
to the progress of the students, and to the merits 
of the system of instruction in operation at that 
institution. 

The Auditor General and the Adjutant Gen. 
eral of this state, have been lately engaged at 
Washington, in the settlement of a complicated 
account betwixt the United States and the state 
of Pennsylvania, for arms furnished during the 
late war. Itis likely to terminate in a very 
satisfactory manner. 


The Delaware Journal of the 24th says, the 
meeting of the friends of agriculture and manu- 
factures, at the town hall, on Saturday last» 
was one of the most numerous and respectable 
that we have ever seen ona similar occasion: 
Farmers, merchants, mechanics, &c. were all 
there, and acted in concert. 


Accounts from various parts of the United 


favourable, and the prospect of. an abundant 
harvest unusually promising. 


Miss Suydam, a young lady of New-York, 
possessing all the qualifications that render a 
female interesting, by some unaccountable ac- 
cident was, during last week, precipitated from 
Trenton Falls into the abyss below, and imme- 
diately killed. 


Zerah Colburn, tite mathematical genius, 
whose wonderful powers of computation aston- 
ished the European literati, is mow a Methodist 
minister in Norwich, Ct. 


A Miss Miller was announced to preach at 
Grace Church, Baltimore, on Wednesday morn- 
ing last. 

‘«‘ Labourers,” says a Pittsburg paper, “are 
wanted immediately on every section of the 
canal.” 


The new steam boat North America returned 
from Albany to New-York, a distance of 180 
miles, during eleven hours and fifty-five min- 
utes, including the time necessarily taken up in 
landing passengers at seven different places on 
the journey. 

The improvement and increase of the papu- 
lation of the state of Ohio have been rapid be- 
yond example. In 1790 she had but 3000 in- 
habitants—her population at present is 800,000, 

At a late meeting of the Utica Builders’ Soci- 
ety, it was resolved to employ no Journeyman 
who indulges in excessive drinking. This is as 
it should be every where. 


A Tennessee paper states that a volcano has 
broken out in Sumner county, between Gallatin 
and the Kentucky line. 

The Arcade at Providence, R. I. is in a state 
of rapid progression. About fifty men are em- 
ployed upon it. 

The Hudson and Delaware canal is progress- 
ing with the utinost rapidity. 

At the Jersey Glass Works, near New-York, 
stained and marbled glass is manufaetured.— 
Colouring and ornamenting the common window 
glass is elegantly done. 

A new Presbyterian church has been built and 
dedicated in Troy, N. Y. 

The examination of the Senior Class at Yale 


just taken place, when seventy young gentlemen 
were announced as candidates. 

Curious Discovery.—We learn that a gentle- 
man in Irasburgh, in Orleans county in this 
state, while ploughing in his field, found what 
is termed by some an “iron shirt,” the body of 
which is made wholly of iron rings linked into 
each other about one eighth of an inch in dia- 
meter. Thecollar is made of brass rings so 
closely interwoven as to be perfectly stiff. 

Cotton.—The imports of cotton at New-York 
from the Ist of January last to the 30th of July, 
according to a statement in the Morning Cou- 
rier, amounted to 15,335 bales. 

Mr. Jacob Barker has published in the New- 
York papers several depositions, intended to. 


show that some of the jurors had given opin- 


States agree in representing the season as very | ; 


college, for the degree of Bachelor of Arts, has'. 
/counts of the crops throughout the kingdom, 


ions against him previous to the trial, and were 
prejudiced. 

he Worcester Spy mentions that nothing 
has happened to retard the progress of the 
Blackstone canal, although the walls of one of 
the locks had been injured by the water break. 
ing inback of them before the embankments 
were completed. 

The New-York Courier announces the manu- 
facture of a bell from bar steel, melted and cast 
in a mould, at the N. York steel manufacturing 
company’s works. 

The deaths in Boston from January 1 to May 
31, 1826, were 506—from January 1 to May 31, 
1827, only 410. 

Large Tree.—About 14 miles from Pittsburg, 
on the banks of the Ohio, stands a Syeamore 
tree, in which a family, consisting of seven per- 
sons, resided all winter, having been detained 
by the freezing over of the river while ascending 


it. 

Manufactories at Wareham.—We under. 
stand, that in addition to the extensive manu. 
facturing establishments already erected in 
Wareham, there are now building a rolling 
mill, a nail factory, and a large paper mill.— 
Memorial. 

The Nantucket Journal of Friday last, says: 
—‘ We have no knowledge of any deaths hav- 
ing occurred in this town for the last two weeks 
The population of Nantucket exceeds 7,000 
souls. 

FOREIGN ITEMS. 

Advises from England, have been received up 
to the 14th of June.—There is no intelligence 
of particular importance. The co-operation of 
Lord Cochrane has produced a salutary influ. 
ence on the affairs of Greece. 

England.—A Cabinet Council was held on 
Saturday at the residence of Mr Canning: it 
was attended by the Duke of Portugal, Marquis 
of Lansdown, Marquis of Anglesea, Earl of 
Harrowby, Earl of Carlisle, Mr. Canning, Sec- 
ratary Bourne, Viscounts, Gederich, Dudley 
and Ward, Palmerston, Lord Bexley, Mr. Hus. 
kisson, Wynne and Tierney. The Ministers 
sat in deliberation two hours and a half. 

The London Times says, “ there is a genera 
and decided satisfaction expressed at the pa:- 
sing of the vote of credit to the Ministers for the 
continued maintenance of the British troops in 
Portugal.” 

The divorce bill of Miss Turner against Wa- 
kefield, lias passed the House of Commons. It 
now only awaits the Royal assent to pass into a 
law. 

The London Gazette of the 8th, contains an 
Order in Council, pursuant to Treaties, for abol- 
ishing the anchorage dues, claimed in the Isl- 
ands of Jersey, Guernsey, Alderney and Sark, 
on ships belonging to Denmark, Prussia, Han- 
ovar, Sweden, Norway, United States of Amer- 
ica, the Free Hanseatic Republics, the State of 
Colombia, and the United States of Rio de la 
Plata. 

Two Englishmen of distinction, one of them 
the brother of a Peer, have been murdered at 


Aleppo. 
The English papers give highly favorable ac- 


and the good effects from the revival of trade 
were becoming more and more manifest. 

The Duke de San Carlos has been nominated 
as is said, Spanish Ambassador for Paris. 

The Johan Bull of the 10th, intimates that 
Mrs. Coutts, widow of the late celebrated bank- 
er, was to be married on the following day to 
the Duke of St Albans. 
| Parliament was to be prorogued on the 22d 
of June. : | 

The English Roman Catholie Association 
held their Annual Meeting at the Crown and 
Anchor on Thursday. Several letters of ex- 
cuse were read to the Meeting from noblemen 
and gentlemen necessarily absent. One of these, 


from Lord Stourton, strongly recommended the 


= 
association to abstain from all attempts at urg- 
ing their claims at present. The meeting, en- 
tering into the spirit of this advice, contented 
themselves with merely voting a Committee, 
and appointing office bearers for the ensuing 
year. 
| Spain.—The following article is furnished by 


the Courier Francais: 
Madrid, May 28th. 
(Private Correspondence.) Some vesy sin- 
gular scenes have lately taken place at the 


cards have been posted, on which were written 
the watchwords of the Apostolical party, “* Viva 
Carlo Quinto! Viva la Inquisicion! Muerte a 
los Negros” This outrage on the King has 
given rise to very warm remonstrances among 
the members of the Royal Family, and every 


exertion has been made to discover its authors. | 


Portugal.—The provision for the mainte- 
nance of the British troops stationed in Portu- 
gal, passed the Commons withouta division, 
and was sanctioned by the House of Lords.— 
The seceding Ministers voted for the supplies. 
The Editor of the Liverpool Courier says:-— 

“ We are glad however, to find that what 
appears to us to be the right principle, has been 
very explicitly assented to on both sides—that 
our interference is confined to the protection of 
our ally from the invasion and machinations of 
a foreign power, and that it is not to be consider. 
ed as an interference with the rights of the peo. 
ple of Portugal, if they choose it, even to go 
wrong, and reject the constitution altogether.’ 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

«“ A Friend to Generous principles,” will per- 
ceive that we have taken the liberty to place his 
communication among the rubbish, where will 
always be confined such references to the ca- 
lumnies of would-be-rivals. Malevolence and 
envy are r tools, but withal very harmless 
in the hands of imbecility, We cannot lower 
the character of our work by descending to a 
level with the slaves of such weapons. 

C. X.C. will perceive that our opinions of bis 
pastoral, have been productive of the desired 
consequences. We imagined that two warnings 
were sufficient to open the eyes of the most 
stupid, but were mistaken. 

‘Occasional Writer” No. 4 is welcome. 

Mutual Love,” “Ivanhoe,” * Delta,” 
Adelbert,” Wilmot,” and Franciscus” are 
acknowledged. The latter article cannot - 
pear, however.---Itis our object to render t 
Album generally interesting; and the insertion 
ofan article written in a langu that few 
readers comparatively understand, would not 
~tend to its accomplishment. 

Byron” is brief and nervous, and shall 
appear. 

e are sorry to reject the “ Lines on the 
death of Miss ——,” as they were most proba- 
bly dictated by the purest feelings of friendship 
but written by one ** unused to woo the sacr 
nine.” A future effort may prove more suc- 
cessful. 


‘¢Sackmet and Zingi,” a beautiful Turkish | 


Pastoral has just been received. We shall give 
it early attention. , 

By some unaccountable mischance the note 
informing us of the lady’s name omitted in W. 
G. C.’s essay, was not recollected until too 
late to make the addition. The sentence in 


which it stood being paren , it was, in 
consequence entirely omitted. 
MARRIAGES. 
On Monday morning 30th inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Wilson, Mr. Solomon Smith, to Miss Cath- 


arine Jane Ray, all of this city. 

On Thursday, the 26th inst. by the Rev. Mr. 
Livingston, Mr. William Siddons, to Miss Est- 
er, daughter of the late Mr. W. Philips, de- 
ceased, all of this city. 

In Sandford, (Me.) Mr. Theadore Linscott, 
aged 70, to Miss Abigail Cain, aged 72. [4 Cain 
is a great help to an old man. 


DEATHS. 


At his residence, near Naaman’s Creek, Del- 
aware; onthe 14th inst. Mr. Davis Oslere, aged 


55 
t Raleigh,'N. C. on the 7th inst. after a 
short ilness, in the 24th of his age, Mr. 


Samuel A. Wile, a native of Philadelphia. 


Court. Even in the interior of the Palace pla- 
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LADIES’ LITERARY GAZETTE. 


A FRAGMENT. 


I heard a story once in days gone by, 

Of @ fond girl who gave her love—her soul— 

To one who seemed in truth to adore 

This fair young creature in return! 

But why— 

I do forget the reason—(some slight thing— 
-Perchance a hasty word, an unkind glance, 

Or else the fickleness of his own heart 

Wrought the-sad change;) he left her, and she died! 

This tale 

Has often made me weep; and I have felt 

A death-cold hand engraving on my heart, 

«Such fate may be thine own!” 

Oh! men, ye know not what ye do, when thus 

Ye trifle with a woman’s love. Ye’re like 

Th’ unrighteous thief, that in the dead of night 
Breaks in the sanctuary, and purloins 

The sacred treasures. Know ye not, 

That love to woman is a holy thing? 

And would ye crush the altar where she worships? 
Are ye so base as win her pure, young heart, 

To lean upon you for her stay, her guide— 

To twine her life forever with your own, 

And bid her trust with confidence and hope — 

As the enwreathing ivy trusts the oak— 

And will ye, then, unlike that tree, that still 
Through shine and storm protects the gentle vine, 
—Will ye, when tempests rise, mock her, and spurn her. 

Scorn her, till she die? 

ISABEL, 


THE MONITRESS. 
. BY A LADY. 


” Let knowledge fair by virtue be enshrined, 
And mental charms to outward grace be joined, 
For what’s an angel form without an angel mind.’’ 


TO THE MONITRESS. 


«“ Mapam.—I have as I am the mother of a large 
family, read many of your numbers with attention, 
and am about to suggest to you my doubts of the 
practicability of your system. If you can remove 
them it will give me pleasure; especially, as I have 
not that arrogant confidence in my own judgment, 
which disdains instruction. 

«“ Would not raising the female mind to the stand- 
ard you recommend, divest it, at the same time, of its 
capability of feeling the ennobling passion of love, 
evidently designed by Heaven to sweeten life, and 
enable us to perform its duties? Should we not feel 
cold, suspicious and reserved; looking upon the weak- 
er part of our sex with contempt, and upon the oth- 
er with detestation? Would not all the social feel- 
ings which givea charm to every circle be annihilated? 
If our daughters are taught this and that science, will 
they not lose their relish for the peculiar duties of 
the sex? Studying Euclid seems to be inconsistent 
with mending stockings, and making puddings. If 
women are to be philosophers, who are to regulate 
our families? It appears to me, that the evils we now 
suffer in consequence of that weakness of mind you 
so much dread, are small, compared with those that 
both sexes will suffer, if our girls are raised above 
their appropriate offices in domestic life. 

‘¢ You inveigh against refinement; but are you not 
substituting in its place, another species of refine- 
ment still more pernicious? By trying to inspire so 
much self-dependence, you will destroy femenine deli- 
eacy, and raise upon its ruins a romantic notion that 
every lover must be avoided, as seeking only to de- 


stroy- Sucha belief would surely prove the bane of 
every enjoyment resulting from unsuspecting friend- | 


ship and disinterested love. 3 
“Yours, with due esteem.” &c. 


Similar ideas to those expressed by my correspon- 
dent, I have heard from numbers, respectable for 


goodness of heart and literary acquisitions. I can- 


the female mind so well as Mrs. Hamilton has done 
for me. ‘To her treatise on education I refer every 
candid enquirer. ‘To the christian parent, her rea- 
sons carry irresistable conviction. 


With those, who dispute the authenticity of the 
New Testament dispensation, we cannot argue on 


our system, and it is to be expected, that a scoffer at 
religion would wish to see women act, as if 

‘‘ The strongest wishes of a female mind 

Were but to choose the graces of the day, 

To tune the tongue, to teach the eye to roll, 


Dispose the colours of the flowing robe, 
And add new roses to the faded cheek.” 


male mind above its present weakness would not de- 
stroy its capability of feeling the ennobling princi- 
ples of love and friendship. I hesitate not to affirm, 
that these and every generous principle of mind would 
be exalted by it. The more we endeavour to act in- 
dependently of worldly motives, the nearer we ap- 
proach the standand of perfection, held up continually 
to view by one divine master, the better we must 
necessarily be as children, as wives, and as mothers. 
Whether we should be more or less captivating in 
the ball room or at the card table, is a question of lit- 
tle moment. I believe the trite remark, “* That we 
must not discourage young people by placing the stand- 
ard of virtue too high, by throwing too much restraint 
upon their pleasures,” has been a source of incalcu- 
lable mischief. The truth is, the present is a life of 
probation. We must rejoice, as though we rejoiced 
not. Our frailties require continual correction; we 
are not perfect enough to bear prosperity. 

‘Tis abstinence alone can quench the fire, 

Take pain from life, and terror from the tomb, 

Give peace in hand, and promise bliss to come.” 

It seems therefore the duty of those who live in 
this enlightened age, to give firmness to the minds 
ef women by a preper cultivation of their faculties, 
and by enabling them to obtain right views respect- 
ing the present state of existence. Our daughters 
devote whole years to the acquirement of music, of 
dancing, of drawing, &c. which pursuits more cer- 
tainly unfit them for the active duties of life, than if 
they devoted the same number of years to acquiring 
a knowledge of the Scriptures, the source both of true 
history, and true religion—of the geography of the 
world, of the characters of the beings who inhabit it, 
of the wonders of the planetary system and the ex- 
haustless beauties of the vegetable creation. Ifthe 
mind is invariably occupied in trifling pursuits, it will 
contract itself to the narrow sphere which includes 
them, and I am unwilling to believe, that that part 
ofus, which is immortal, can be neglected and suffer- 
ed to grovel for ever in pursuit of transitory pleasures, 


orthe means of acquiring’ wealth, without a gross 
violation of our highest duties. 


It is idle to say, that the pursuit of knowledge more 
effectually destroys domestic exeellence, than the 
pursuit of pleasure. Many mothers leave the tender 
babe to the hireling nurse, that they may attend to 
the ball or the tea party; few leave it to read geog- 
raphy, ortostudydogic. Give tothe mind firm prin- 
ciples of right, by means of the christian religion, 
and it is not possible that the acquisition of know- 
ledge should destroy its tenderness, its capability of 
loving, its sense of the appropriate duties of a female, 


or its wish to soften by all its powers the inevitable 
miseries of life. 


not relate such arguments against the cultivation of 


such a subject, because Christianity is the basis of 


My correspondent inquires whether raising the fe- 


——_ 
(A literary Anecdote concerning the celebrated Mrs. 
Pilkington. ) 

Mrs. Pilkington, when she was about sixteen, 
having been teased by her brother to write some 
verses as a school exercise for him, asked him what 
she should write upon. 

“Why,” said he, pertly, “ what should you write 


upon but the paper?” So taking it for her subject she 
wrote the following lines: 


O spotless paper, fair and white 


On whom, by force constrain’d, I write; 
How cruel am I to destroy 

Thy purity, to please a boy! 

Ungrateful I, thus to abuse 

The fairest servant of the muse! 

Dear friend, to whom | oft impart 

The choicest secrets of my heart; 

Ah! what atonement can be made 

For spotless innocence betray’d? 

How fair, how lovely did’st thou show, 
Like lillied banks, or falling snow? 

But now, alas! become my pray, 

No floods can wash thy stains away; 
Yet this small comfort can I give, 

That which destroy’d thee, makes thee live. 


THE BLIND BOY. 


‘Will you give a poor woman with a helpless child, 
a trifle to help her on to Philadelphia!”’—said a voice 
in mournful accents. I looked up and beheld a fe- 
male figure clad in a homespun dress, with the frag- 
ments of a Leghorn hat, and a pair of shoes that seem- 
ed ready to drop off at every step she took. She 
was young and once might have been handsome.— 
But no matter for that. As it was, there was a faint 
expression of cheerfulness upon her countenance, that 
still peered out from beneath the cloud of sorrow that 
overshadowed her brow, creating a purer interest in 
the breast of the beholder than the witcheries of the 
most perfect loveliness. There is a nameless charm 
in a sorrowing face, that wins upon our sympathy 
and kindness more effectually, than the portraiture 
of beauty itself: as if that slumbering feeling of pity 
and commiseration which dwells in all of us, becomes 
stronger in its attachments because they are but sel- 
dom thoroughly aroused. 


Her dress was soiled with dust, and looked as if a 
slight shower had caught her in the road—for they 
travelled on foot; yet there was an air of neatness 
about her, that seemed to say how much brighter and 
sunnier were the days she had once seen. She led 
a boy of ten years old by the hand. as poorly clad as 
his mother, and without shoes. He seemed the very 
picture of health. I discovered, however that the 
poor fellow was blind. Two huge cataracts gave 
his eye balls a ghastly and unnatural appearance. I 
looked upon him with’ no small emotion; for I knew 
that to him the fair face of heaven and all beneath it, 
was shrouded in darkness. And where, madam, 
said I are you going? ‘* To Philadelphia, sir,” she re- 
plied. ‘*My child is blind, and I have bronght him 
that he may be restored to sight.” 

They had travelled all the way from New York— 
upwards of a hundred miles, on foot. She had left her 
family behind, which was small, and had started for 
Philadelphia, believing it to be her duty to do what- 
ever was possible for her benighted child. They had 
been supported on the way by the charity which their 
situation had excited inthe people. Their garments 
were worn to tatters by the journey—yet the moth- 
er’s hopes grew brighter and stronger as she ap- 
proached its conclusion. 

Of the numberless host of beggars that visit a 
country town, not a solitary one seems to pass the 
printing office without stopping. It is a sorry place 


to apply for charity; for the public sympathy has been 
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so frequently imposed upon, that it is a thankless task 
to administer relief. But I remember that the sacred 
volume tells us we “may thereby entertain an angel 
unawares.” This was no imposition. There was no 
mockery ef poverty or affliction. I put my hand in- 
to my pocket and drew out—no matter what. She 
curtsied, gave me her blessing, took her boy by the 
hand, shut too the door, and left me alone by the side 
of my table. 

Such thought I, as I drew to me the sheet on which 
this is written, is the afflictions of a mother! How 
deep in its devotion, how pure and ardent in its ex- 
ercise! Who but a mothercan know it? I thought 
on what Campbell puts into the mouth of a mother, 
when watching the cradled slumbers of her infant 
boy:— 

«Lo! at the couch where infant beauty sleeps, 
Her silent watch the mournful mother keeps, 
And weaves her song of melancholy joy, 
Sleep, image of thy father, sleep, my boy! 
Bright as his manly sire the son shall be, 

In form and soul: but ah! more bles. than he: 
Thy fame, thy love, thy filial worth at last, 
Shall soothe this aching heart for all the past: 
With many a smile of solitude repay, 

And cali the anguish of my dying day.” . 

Such reflections as these might have been the so- 
lace of the dejected mother, on her solitary journey. 
Though trembling at the uncertain issue of her per- 
ilous undertaking, fearful lest her heartfelt solicitude 
and bodily sufferings might be lost, and to no purpose 
—yet reflections of this kind may have cheered up 
her sinking spirits to persevere. Perhaps she might 
have looked upon her boy, (and he was her gnly one) 
fancying, that if, by the blessing of heaven, the skill 
of the physician should restore him,— 

“‘ And on the sightless eye-ball pour the day,” 
That the same Providence might preserve him to 
become the prop, and comfort and solace of her de- 
clining years: That this manly spirit should protect 
her from the rough storms of poverty and sorrow. 


ORIGINAL ESSAY. 


[For the Philadelphia Album. ] 


THE INFLUENCE OF WOMAN. 
[Concluded. } 


Thus far the views which we have taken of the in- 
ftueace and genius of woman have been confined to 
other regions, between which and us rolls the wide 
Atlantic wave. The flowers which we have hastily 
gathered from the rich parterres of female genius, 
though bright and imperishable, bloom but in other 
climes. Yet, from the productions of our own country 
we may cull the beautiful materials, and weave anoth- 
er garland, more fragrant and fair, because budding 
with the first and richest glow of spring, and unen- 
cumbered with the mould and moss ofages. Are there 
notsome brows, among our fair countrywomen, on 
which we may place the unfading wreath, without 
incurring the charge of national vanity and presump- 
tion? Some sweet warblers of our native woodland 
wild, whose melodies, gay, impassioned, and free, as 
the earth and air around them, may justly challenge 
comparison with those who have fixed the untirin 
admiration of multitudes in other, and less favoured 
climes? Yes: we can listen, with pride and satisfac- 
tion, to the witching strains of genuine poesy poured 
forth, and look with delight upon the fairy web of 
fiction, woven by the hand of woman in our own happy 
Jand. Here, where but a few years ago the shout 
of the red man echoed through the dim aisles of the 
thick forest—where the cataract reared its snow 
white pillar of foam, and thundered unnoticed in the 
dark green shades—where the tall pine and gloomy 


g || flame to direct the steps of many on the same bene- 


| Murray, daughter of plaintive and musing verse, 


hemlock wavedt heir lofty tops, where now the 


fanes of cities glitter in the sun, where the busy hum 
of commerce steals upon the ear with the morning 


light—and where the sweet tones of the “‘church go- 
ing bell” call multitudes to the house of prayer;— 
here, too, has woman’s fancy been abroad, and thrown 
before our eyes the sunlight of science, and unveiled 
the riches of deep and lofty thought. 

Following the eloquent pen of a Warren, we may 
trace the stormy period of the Revolution, those days 
that “‘ tried mens’ souls,” and called into action that 
glowing patriotism, and attachment to country, that 
forms so distinguishing and bright a feature of the 
female mind. With an Adams, we may review the 
history of all religions; and as we trace the bloody 
carcer of the crescent; listen to the shrieks of inno- 
cent widows and females, bound to the funeral pile 
by the disgusting and superstitious rites of Bramah; 
or witness the human sacrifice, and ferocious orgies 
of paganism; we feel a glow of delight at the radi- 
ance of the cross, and turn with our belief strength- 
ened and confirmed to the mild and peaceful religion 
of God. We may sit around the winter hearth, and 
read the sprightly tales of a Sedgwick; admire her 
correct description of manners, her masterly deline- 
ations of female character, her pictures of the pas- 
sions which dim the beauty of feminine loveliness, 
and throw a gloom over the beautiful face; and dwell 
with delight on the modesty and grace she throws 
around the child of nature and innocence. We, too, 
may linger with her along the margin of our noble 
and pellucid lakes, pleased to bestow the meed of ap- 
probation on the faithfulness of her painting, and the 
exquisite truth and beauty of her sweet and gentle 
descriptions. 

There is another name in the bright constellation 
of American female genius and virtue, which never 
comes over our memory without exciting emotions 
of soft and sober sadness, mingled with exulting joy, 
and sweet and pleasing recollections. Need we 
point tothe lamented Harriet Newell, to recall a 
name which, if not of superior radiance in the paths 
of science, will shine bright when time shall be no 
longer. In the morning of life, when fond expecta- 
tions were lighting her path, and and the blissful il- 
lusions of hope promised an unelouded and happy 
day, with a mind of more than ordinary brilliance and 
deep feeling—with a pure and cultivated taste, she 
voluntarily bade adieu to friends, country and home, 
to aid the philanthropic and heaven-born purpose of 
carrying the blessings of civilization to India’s ill-fa- 
ted and benighted clime. Let it not be said she died 
a victim to religious enthusiasm, unregulated by cool 
reflection and reason:—Hiér letters, those bright me- 
morials of her worth and talents, demonstrate that 
every step was fully considered and carefully deter- 
mined. Her name is already registered in Heaven's 
bright catalogue,—a martyr to the cause of God!— 


She died far away from her dear country, without a| 


fond mother to close her death-dimmed eye, or catch 
the last sigh of her departing spirit. Her dust re- 


poses quietly in a foreign land, but the hallowed light 
which shines above her grave has been a beacon 


volent errand; and her memory will be revered and. 
blessed when the golden sands of India shall no lon- 
ger be pressed with idolatrous feet, and Ceylon’s spi- 
cy groves no longer echo with the praises of Vishuoe 
and Bramah. » 

With what feelings of pride and satisfaction do we 
dwell upon the numbers of an “Janthe;” on the 
sweetness of a Thayer, and the rich flowing beauty 
of a Sigourney and Wells; while the strains of a 


causes the heart to respond to every note of her deep 
toned harp. 

Yet it is not in the shining paths of science, or the 
flowery walks of literature alone, that woman’s in- 
fluence exerts its most happy, commanding and legi- 
timate influence. It isin the sweet and charming 
quiet of domestic bliss, that woman’s influenee, the 
powerful lever which moves the moral machinery of 
the universe, is most actively felt. When we look 
upon woman as a writer, beautiful and polished, we 
admire; when we see her moving in the bright circles 
of the fashionable and the gay, all beauty, animation 
and innocence; and feel the enchanted web of her 
witchery thrown over and around us; we are charm 
ed;—but it is when the world is shut out—when the 
cares of life are laid aside, and in the sweetness and 
purity of heart and unalienable tenderness of her af- 
tion, we perceive the invaluable treasure which lies 
in the bosom of faithful, lovely woman, that we adore 
and love. Let, then, our fair countrywomen, while 
with praisworthy zeal they are endeavouring to place 
upon their brow the Parnassian wreath, and gild 


their country’s history with all the charms of story — 


and of song, “‘ remember where their great strength 
lies;” the source of their influence and power. If by 
the false glare of learning, they are induced to part 
with the sweet and innate modesty of nature; or, by 
a defective and erroneous education, acquire a con- 
tempt for purity of heart, and quiet and domestic 
pleasures and happiness, their fame, however great, 
will have been dearly purchased. And if men are, 
in a great measure, exempt from the operation of the 
causes we have hinted at, they are far from being 
wholly so. Who does not perceive the immense 4s- 
cendancy which Mrs. Hemans has attained over Mr. 
Moore as a poct? yet no one has ever disputed his 
poetical talent or skill. The cause must be sought 
in the moral tendency of their productions. The 
rich gems which sparkle on her plumes, and encircle 
her diadem, are plucked from the pure and glowing 
pavements of the blue empyrean; the wings of his 


|fancy, too, are glittering, but it is with the night- 


dews of a depraved taste, and licentious imagination. 

The fair daughters of America have a rich and 
splendid prospect before them. Scenes the most fa- 
vourable for the exercise of female talent and genius, 
are spread in profusion around them; and the state of 
society, and the spirit and freedom of our instituti- 
tutions, invite to successful and glorious exertion.— 
From the American fair their country and the world 
hope much—expect much: and if the strains of our 
native land, while in the embryo of tMBir sweetness, 
possess such grace and strength, may we not, with 
proud and confiding hope, look forward to that bright 
spot in the future, where the sun of their power 


shall reach the splendid meredian of fame; when up- 


on our literary progress nations shall gaze with the 
same astonishment, with which they now regard our 
unparalleled advancement in moral and political pow- 
er; when the lyre shall be crowned with the olive and 
laurel, and the altar-fane of memory be raised by « 


rateful people above the hallowed urn of Genius. 

W. G. C. 
Charles Carroll.—The engrossed copy of the De- 

claration of Independence was placed on the desk of 
the secretary of congress, on the second of August. 
to receive the signatures of the members, and Mr. 
Hancock, president of congress, during a conversa- 
tion with Mr. Carroll, asked him if he would sign it 
“ Most willingly,” was his reply, and taking a pen, 
he at once put his nametothe instrument. ‘ There 
go a few millions,” said one of those who stood by; 
and all present at the time agreed, that in poiut of 
fortune, few risked more than Charles Carroll, of 
Carrolton. 
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[For the Philadelphia Album.] 


A MORNING IN SUMMER. 
Light glories in the east—the day : 
Rejoicing on the mountain crown, 
Unfurls a robe of silver gray, 
And gleams amid the forests brown. 
The lark is up, the silent air 
1s breathless, and the quiet trees, 
With dewy leaves are sleeping there, 
As dreaming of the stirring breeze. 
The summer clouds in fringe of gold, 
Brood on the bosom of the sky, 
With creeping beauty in their fold, 
And pictures from the rolling high; 
The hill shades stir—the cavern gloom 
Is brightened like a twilight sheen; 
And day beams in the deep illume, 
a The glory of its waveless scene. 
f But now! the sun mounts up the blue, 
In silent flight;—his golden flood 
Rolls onward with a glowing hue, 
O’er mountain top, and highland wood; 
The sea is lit—the voice of day 
te Is waking from the hall and cot; 
Wy The woodland breathes an Eden lay, 
And gladness brightens every spot. 
At this fair hour, when earth awakes 
Through land and flood her starry dreams, 
How beautiful her night wing takes 
The hue that from the morning streams! 
How lovely is her lighted dome, 
Where orbs are hung, and starlight fades, 
Where zephyrs shout and nightly gloom, 
Sweeps down the fearful cloud-hung glades. 
The dome of day!—its coursing sun 
Is weaving o’er the blossom’d earth 
In purple tints—the landscape dun,— 
The caves of evening sink—the birth 
Of morning glads the rearing hill; 
And roses garlanding the air, 
Reflecting down with splendor, fill 
The urns of beauty every where. 
I gaze on this!— a sign appears 
ay Uprisin m the scenes I see; 
wy The tablet Of the grave of years, 
ye The monument of memory. 
a And bright thoughts flowing from the sight, 
| 4 | ** Dear phantoms of the buried past!” 


Glide thronging in their silent flight, 

And spells upon oblivion cast. 
I gaze on this! the wild bird wings 
ae Its airy sweep—the songs of life 
_ Pour sweetly from the earthly things, 
ia Andall the world is glowing rife; 
But Time treads on—the burning noon 
| Destroys the spell of thought aud gleam; 
} | And thus through all of life we soon 
Feel deeply ’tis a heartless dream. CLARENCE. 
[For the Philadelphia Album} 

TO A LADY. 

Lady:—heaven has given to 
i | Power to win the bashful muse, 

2 Fancy’s realms to thee are free, 

All her witcheries, thine to choose; 
Vi Why then, ah! mistaken maid, 

" Sing of jove, and love betray’d? 
ih Trusting woman vainly seeks 

" Truant passion to restore, 


When the chain of love once breaks, 
Lady! it unites no more! 
Woman’s feeling, woman’s pride 
Wrong’d, unrequited love, should hide. 
-Doubtless, oft in idle hour 
Thou, the hackney’d theme hast tried, 
Hadst thou ever felt its power 
Lady, thou would’st strive to hide 
Deep within thy %osom’s cell 
Pangs, which song can never tell. 
Thou, to whom the power is given 
Free in fancy’s maze to rove, 
Sing of friendship, virtue, heaven— 
Sing of all—but not of love; 
Lady, ’tis a wildering dream, 
And faithless man, a worthless theme. 
Ah! when woman’s guiltless heart 
Yields to love’s entrancing sway, 
Is her truth repaid with art? 
Smiles her lover to betray? 
Let her, deep, her anguish hide, 
For nought is left her then, but pride! 


Sing no more of slighted love 
If ’tis fancy’s theme alone, 
But, if thou its truth dost prove, 
If its pangs to thee are known 
Oh! breathe it not—the whispering gale— 
Bears, man a triumph in the tale. 
HARRIET. 


[Forthe Philadelphia Album. } 


STANZAS. 

I saw thee when in humble sphere, 

Nor friends nor fortune round thee smiled, 
And oft I shed the bitter tear, 

‘That thou, alas! wert sorrow’s child;” 

And when thy youthful love I sought, 

This aching heart was truly thine; 
But oh! it spurn’d the lowly thought 

That aught like thee could e’er be mine. 


I saw thee when thy smile was bright, 
And thou wert gay in fashion’s train; 

I saw thee when thy step was light, 
When music lent her syren strain. 

And from the hour that thou wert blest, 
I marked my fortune’s sad decline; 

And though I loved thee dearest—best, 
I never dared to call thee mine. 


Again our wayward fates have met, 

And now we both are sad and bone; 
Then dry the tear of past regret, 

And take, oh, take me for thine own. 
In vain misfortune’s chilling blast, 

Shall strive to make thy heart repine; 
For still I'll love thce to the last, 

And dearest, I will call thee mine. 
Soft pillow’d on this aching breast, 

And screen’d from every thought of woe; 
Thou here may’st find that place of rest, 

A cruel world would ne’er bestow. | 
And when thy life’s declining star, 

Obscured by death no more shall shine; 
I'll think of thee ’mid skies afar, 

And still, oh! still I’ll call thee mine. 

West Point. 


THE BEE. 
“ Bees gather honey from neglected flowers.” 


Our objectis happiness---ne’er could we miss it 
In life’s varied path, ifthe talent were ours 
From all we encounter some good to elici 


As bees gather sweets from the meanest of flowers 


{For the Philadelphia Album. } 
INVITATION. 

Come, come, dearest Ada, lets hie to yon vill 

And tender our thease to feeble and ete 
Our crops have been plenteous, and we from the tillage, 

_ Have more than enough to drive want from our door. 
Oh! come, for the lark is its matin song singing, 
d morning once more in fresh beauty awakes; 

Then haste thee, oh, haste, for the blue bird is winging, 

nn oe woodcock and partridge spring from the 


Come, come, my beloved, for the moans of the needy, 
Are heard in each breeze that is wafted around, 
Like the fawn in the wildwood, our course shall be 


And where sorrow is weeping shall gladness be found. _ 


ADELBERT. 


1**Very ill, Tommy, very ill indeed. 


the heart-burn.” 


HARP OF THE ISLE. | 


SSS. 
George Frederick Cooke.—Cooke, returning home 
late at night, (tipsy of course,) very carefully passed 
his hand along all the palisades and shutters as he 
marched, till he came in contact with the recently 
painted new front of a coachmaker’s shop, from 
which he obtained a complete handful of wet colour. 
Without any explanation as to the cause of his an- 
ger, he rushed suddenly into the street, and raised a 
stone, which, in respect to its magnitude, Polyphe- 
mus might have rejected in his desire to crush the 
shepherd Acis. This fragment Cooke was going to 
hurl against the unoffending windows, but Dibdin 
overtook him in time to save them from destruction, 
and his friend, from the watch-house. On. asking 
the cause of his hostility to the premises of a man 
who could not have offended him, he replied with a 
hiccough, “ what! not offend? an infernal ignorant 
coachmaker, to Jeave his house out, newly painted, 
at this time of night!” 


The Tame Deer.—An Indian woman living in or 
about this town, had reared a young deer for some 
time with much maternal tenderness. She sold it 
lately to a storekeeper’s wife in market-square, to 
whose house she goes every day, and allows the 
beautiful little animal to suck her breasts. Yester- 
day we beheld the squaw sitting with her child at 
ene breast, and the young deer sucking the other. 
Its two fore paws were placed on the lap, paddling 
in a very playful manner, while it eagerly received 


the nourishment usually appropriated exciusively to 
infants.—Canada paper. 


A mathematical toast.—The fair daughters of Co- 
lumbia— May they add virtue to beauty, subtract en- 
vy from ftiendship, multiply amiable accomplish- 
ments by*$weetness of temper, divide time by socia- 
bility and reduce scandal to its lowest denomisation. 


Old Hall, an English Comedian of facetious mem- 
ory, having run up a long score with a widow, who 
kept tavern, and having no prospect of ok it off 
but by marrying her, became very melancholly, for 
fear of not succeeding. Mr. Walker observing it, 
and suspecting the cause, asked him how he-did?— 
“Pray sir, 
The heart-burn, Tommy, 
‘*Oh! understand you,” replied 
Mr. Walker, ‘the Widow.” A few days afterwards, 
the widow consenting, they were married. Mr. 
Walker waited on his friend, to pay his compliment 
of congratulation, and jocosely said to him, “ How 
do you do now, sir?” The old man wetting his fin- 
ger, and making a long stroke upon the table, cheer- 
fully answered, ‘‘ Perfectly well, Tommy, chalk and 


water is the best cure in the world for the heart- 
burn.” 


what is your disorder?” 


The Great Unknown.—As one of the Italian ven- 
ders of stucco was passing along George-street, Ed- 
inburg, with a bust of the “‘ Great Unknown” on his 
arm, he accosted Sir Walter, while he was convers- 
ing with professor Wilson, with the usual question, 
** Sere, vill you buy?” Sir Walter smiled, and ask- 
ed if it wasa good likeness. Italian—‘ O, yes, Tis 
de Great Unknown—very good likeness.”—Profes- 
sor—‘ Did you evessee him?”—Italian—* No Sere.” 
Professor—“ Is the bust like this gentleman?” The 
Italian looked steadfastly at Sir Walter, and then 
exclaimed, ‘ O, yes, by + Cg tis de great living un- 
known! I have much profits by your head, Sere—vil 
give you dis for nothing.”’ 


'Miser.—A certain Miser that would not sell his 
corn when it brought a high price, hanged “himself 
afterwards through despair, when it fell considera- 
bly, upon a beam in his chamber; one of his servants 
hearing the noise, ran up stairs, and seeing his mas- 
ter swinging in a hempen cravat, immediately cut 
the cord and saved his life. When he had recover- 
ed himself, he endeavoured to make his man pay for 
spoiling an excellent halter. 


The hardest trial of the heart * whether it can 


bear a rival’s failure without a triumph. 
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